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other half of its cocoon. Fig. 10 shows the larva contracting its 
body as it spins upward for about half the length of the cocoon, 
when it again changes end for end, as shown in Fig. 1 1, where it 
is beginning at the upper part to unite the two sides, finally 
enclosing itself as represented in Fig. 12. 

It may now be seen, under the microscope, through the meshes 
of its cocoon actively engaged in lining the interior with layers 
of very fine silk ejected from its mouth in great abundance. One 
half of the cocoon is first lined by a forward and back move- 
ment of its head, and then reversing its position it lines the other 
half in a similar manner. 

In one case the larva was disengaged from the skin of the 
caterpillar, after beginning its cocoon. It, however, began again, 
and spun a portion while lying on the table. This was removed, 
when it began a third time and completed its cocoon. 

In about ten days the insect made its appearance through a 
hole in the upper end, as represented in Fig. 13, The top was 
eaten off in a perfect circle and hung by a few threads, so as to 
resemble a lid as it was thrown back. 

One caterpillar observed had between three and four hundred 
cocoons on its back and sides, and another was dissected after 
more than thirty larvae had escaped, and a hundred and thirty 
were discovered in the soft integuments of the back. 

The figures from 1 to 13 are magnified five diameters, but in 
order to observe the spinning of the cocoon* a power of fifty is 
required. — John P Marshall. 

Argonauta tuberculosa. — It should have been reported long 
ago that I had discovered a very fine and perfect shell of medium 
size, of the above, which was picked up August, 1876, from the 
surf washing at Point Comfort, New Jersey. This, in addition to 
the one obtained alive at Long Branch the same month and year, 
which I described in the American Naturalist for April, 1877, 
p. 243, increases the probability that the geographical range of 
the species is enlarging. I am satisfied now that both are the same 
species. Considering the frailty of the shell, and its exquisite per- 
fection, no doubt can be held that its tenant was alive not many 
hours before the finding. The sheet containing drawing and 
measurements is mislaid, and the vain hope to find it has caused 
the delay in this communication.—- S. Lockwood. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

On the Punishment of Prostitution among the Aborigines. 
— During the time of my trip through Arizona several years since, 
as a member of the U. S. Topographical Expedition for the Ex- 
ploration of that region, I had an opportunity of seeing several 

'Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 
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Coyotero Apache women who bore the brand of punishment, in- 
flicted for prostitution. As the custom was then but seldom 
practiced, and has probably fallen entirely into disuse by this time, 
it may not be amiss to describe it. In his " Notes on the ' Tonto ' 
Apaches," (Smithsonian Report, 1867, 417-419), Dr. Smart says, 
" he saw women who had the cartilaginous portion of the nose cut 
off, and this was apparent only amongst those who had any preten- 
sions to beauty." 

This statement was read at the time of its publication without 
giving it further thought, than that it might be merely a cus- 
tom peculiar to the tribe, for some reason similar, for instance, to 
head-flattening, tatooing, or perhaps to puncturing the lips, or 
ears. But, when upon inquiry I was informed that all those who 
were so disfigured had been guilty of adultery, it appeared strange 
that so severe a punishment should have been in practice, and 
confined to so small an area, as none of the tribes immediately 
surrounding the territory of this sub-tribe of Apaches are known 
ever to have imitated them in this respect. But we find it to 
have been in practice among several other tribes outside of 
Arizona. In his allusion to this custom as practiced by the Com- 
manches, Gregg says (Commerce of the Prairies, 1844, II, 308. 
309), " The husband seems to have complete power over the des- 
tinies of his wife and children. For adultery, his punishment is 
most usually to cut off the nose or ears, or both, and he may even 
take the life of his unfaithful wife with impunity. The squaw who 
has been mutilated for such a cause is, ipso facto, divorced, and 
it is said forever precluded from marrying again." In reference 
to this tribe, Bancroft quotes (Vol. I, p. 515, Authors Copy) from 
the " Revista Cieiitifica" (I, 57), " Las faltas conjugales no se cas- 
tigan por la primara vez ; pero a la segundo el marido corta la 
punta de la nariz a su infiel esposa, y la despida de su lado." 

Gregg {Ibid. p. 308) also states that " this custom prevails 
among the Creeks to the present day, and was anciently prac- 
ticed by other southern nations. 'Among the Miami's,' says 
Father Charlevoix, ' the husband has a right to cut off his wife's 
nose if she runs away from him.' " 

Captain Roman's says that this custom prevailed among the 
Indians inhabiting Florida. (Concise History of East and West 
Florida, 1775, p. 98). Bancroft (II, 466) says that in Itztepec 
(Mexico) " the guilty woman's husband cut off her ears and nose, 
thus branding her as infamous for life." (Las Casas. Hist. Apol- 
ogetica, MS., cap. ccxiii ; Mendieta ubisup.~). 

"Among the Miztecs," says Bancroft (II, 466), "when extenu- 
ating circumstances could be proved, the punishment of death 
was commuted to mutilation of ears, nose, and lips." (Herrera, 
Hist. Gen., dec. Ill, lib, III, cap. xii.) 

This singular punishment extended far down into Central 
America, but among many of the races inhabiting that country, 
death was the penalty. 
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In Nicaragua the guilty wife was repudiated, while the guilty 
man was severely beaten with rods by the woman's relations. In 
regard to punishing the guilty man, the Egyptians had a similar 
custom. Diodorus Siculus says (Lib. I), "In case of adultery, 
the man was to have a thousand lashes with rods, and the 
woman her nose cut off." This seems a strange similarity, and 
I doubt not that many others could be found who practiced this 
custom among their respective tribes. — W. ?. Hoffman, M.D. 

The Diminutive Mounds of Oregon Indians alluded to in the 
May number, page 322, can be seen and investigated at the present 
day near the former homes and haunts of the several Kalapuya 
tribes, although the majority of the natives were removed over 
twenty years ago (shortly after the Government treaty of 1855) 
to the Grand Ronde Reserve in Yamhill and Polk Counties. The 
Tualati name for these earthworks is " atudship." Many of them 
are visible about six miles west of Forest Grove, on the eastern 
slope of a wooded hill, which slants down towards McCloud's 
Farm and the track of the narrow-gauge railroad. Low elliptic 
or oblong ditches include four five, six, or even seven of these 
rounded, parallel moundlets. This location was the ancient home 
of the Tualati, or, as they call themselves, Atfalati tribe, who 
derived a portion of their daily food from the " wild potatoes " 
(or zvapatu in Chinook jargon) growing at the bottom of the 
neighboring Wapatu Lake. It is the root or bulb of the Sagit- 
taria sagittifolia and was gathered by the women of the tribe, 
who caught it between the toes, or by pressing both feet together, 
and had to stand in water up to the waist all day during the ripen- 
ing season. 

Although the custom of throwing up atiidship is gradually dis- 
appearing among the Indians on Grand Ronde Reserve, some 
mounds of this description are still to be seen on a high hill 
north of the agency buildings. On this mountain top they 
awaited the rise of the sun after having exerted themselves during 
the night in carrying up-hill heavy rocks in Sisyphus fashion, 
and rolling them down again. Other hillocks are thrown up in 
the hush of nigh*' by the female portion of this Indian com- 
munity, who seem more interested than the males in keeping up 
this antique custom of their forefathers, on a flat-topped eminence 
about one mile east from the seat of the Grand Ronde Agency. — 
A. S. Gatschet. 

Attention is called to the following titles of papers and separate 
publications : Les sepultures de l'age du renne de Solutre, Lou- 
vain, 1878, 54 pp., Extrait de la Revue des questions scientifiques, 
by Adrien Arcelin ; " Ethnographic Parallels and Comparisons," 
Dr. Andree, Stuttgart (the object of this publication is to bring 
together from all parts of the world evidences of the existence 
and use of the same implement or custom, as, for instance, meas- 
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ures of value, mothers-in-law, the umbrella as a mark of dignity, 
&c.) ; Die Ethnographie Russlands, Erganzungsheft 54 to Peter- 
rnann's Mittheilungen ; Die Erhaltung derTurkei und die Volker- 
cultur, Z}as Ausland, 14; Through the Dark Continent, Henry 
M. Stanley, Sampson, Low & Co. ; Anciens ateliers de taille de 
silex dans le chott de Ouargla (Sahara Occidental), pp. 104-189 
dans le Bulletin de la Societe Polymathique de Morbihan, C. de 
Cadoudal ; Studii anthropologici ed etnografici i sulla Nuova 
Guinea, Firenze, 1877, 82 pp.; Die Gastfreundschaft auf niederen 
Culturstufen, Das Ausland, 15; Considerations sur les differents 
ages de la pierre: Reponse aux objections faites au congres de 
Budapest, Dr. H. Jacquinot (Nevers), 1877, 16 pp.; Ueber pra- 
historische Bauart und Ornamentirung der Menschlichen Woh- 
nungen, Dr. M. Much, Gcea, 4th Heft ; On the Origin and Growth 
of Religion, Max Muller, Contemporary Reviezv, May ; L'ethnolo- 
gie et le dixieme chapitre de la Genese, dans la Revue des 
Questions Historiques, t, xxiii, 1878, 64 pp., Louis Rioult de 
Neuville; Ein cutlurgeschichtlicher Roman, Das Ausland 15. 

G-EOLO&Y AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A new species of Amphiccelias. — I have recently received 
from my indefatigable friend, Mr. O. W. Lucas, the almost entire 
neural arch of the vertebra of the largest saurian I have yet seen. 
It was found in the Dakota formation of Colorado, near Can- 
yon city, in the same bed that has thus far produced the known 
species of Camarasaurus, Amphiccelias, Hypsirophus, etc. In the 
extreme tenuity of all its parts, this vertebra exceeds those of 
this type already described, so that much care was requisite to 
secure its preservation. It exhibits the general characteristics of 
the genus Amphiccelias, in the hyposphen, antero-posteriorly 
placed neural spine, and elevated diapophysis for the rib articula- 
tion. The diapophyses are compressed and supported by a supe- 
rior and inferior, and anterior and posterior, thin buttresses, sepa- 
rated by deep cavities. As compared with the Amphiccelias alius, 
this reptile differs in the greater elevation and attenuation of the 
neural spine, as well as its different form; also in the generally 
more laminar character of its buttresses and walls The double 
rib of the anterior border of the spine of the A. alius is here rep- 
resented by two laminae which extend on each side, so as to give 
a horizontal section of the spine a T shape. The posterior zyga- 
pophyses have less lateral expanse than in A. alius, but they con- 
tinue as horizontal laminae with a deep cavity above and below : 
their superior surfaces contract into two ridges, which are sepa- 
rated by a deep groove. These ridges, unlike the anterior ones, 
approximate to each other closely on the border of the spine. The 
summit of the spine is wanting. The measurements are: total 
elevation of neural arch preserved, 1500 m.; elevation of poste- 
rior zygapophyses, 585 ; transverse expanse of posterior zyga- 
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